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U. S. DerarTMENT oF AGRICULTURE, 
Bureau OF SOILS, 
Washington, D. C., September 18, 1914. 

Sir: In the extension of soil survey work in the State of Missis- 
sippi work was undertaken in Jones County during the field season 
of 1913. This work was done in cooperation with the State of 
Mississippi, and the selection of the area was made after conference 
with State officials. 

I have the honor to transmit herewith the manuscript report and 
map covering this area, and to recommend their publication as 
advance sheets of Field Operations of the Bureau of Soils for 1918, 
as provided by law. 

Respectfully, 
Mitron WHITNEY, 
Chief of Bureau. 
Hon. D. F. Houston, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
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SOIL SURVEY OF JONES COUNTY MISSISSIPPI. 


By A. L. GOODMAN, of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, and E. M. JONES, 
of the Mississippi Geological Survey. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE AREA. 


Jones County is located in the southeastern part of Mississippi. 
It is bounded on the north by Smith and Jasper Counties, on the 
east by Wayne County, on the south by Perry and Forrest Counties, 
and on the west by Covington County. The county comprises an 
area of 696 square miles, or 445,440 acres. No base map was avail- 
able, and the map used in plotting the various soils was constructed 
in the field as the soil survey progressed. 

Jones County lies wholly within the Coastal Plain. The topog- 
raphy of the uplands is flat and undulating to gently rolling, rolling, 
and ridgy. In the eastern part of the 
county the surface is undulating to gently 
rolling and is admirably suited to cultiva- 
tion without danger of severe erosion, yet 
sufficiently sloping to have good surface 
drainage. The slopes are gentle and regu- 
lar, while the ridges and hillocks are 
rounded and in some places nearly flat. 

In the western part of the county there 
is a large total area in which the slopes 
under cultivation are subject to erosion 
unless carefully handled. The deep sandy 
soils, however, are generally so absorptive 
of the rains that erosion is a negligible 7.5 asco map showing 
question. There are also a number of high _ location of the Jones County 
ridges flanked with slopes too steep for “7% Mississippi. 
safe cultivation. Here the heads of drainage ways have cut hollows 
and gullies into the sides of the ridges, in some places almost across 
the ridges, making the surface irregular to broken. 

Here and there throughout the county rather small, flat and almost 
level areas occur on the ridge tops and in low situations where there 
is but little run-off because of lack of slope. This land can be culti- 
vated without any danger of washing. Such areas occur in the forks 
of the Tallahoma and Tallahalla Creeks just south of Laurel and 
along Big Bogue Homo Creek south of Sandersville and east of 
Tucker. 
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In general the overflowed stream bottoms are level. They are 
locally interrupted by slight swales and hummocks and by aban- 
doned stream channels. The second bottoms, or terraces, constitute 
higher and older flood plains of the streams. They are also prevail- 
ingly level, with minor surface irregularities. The bottoms and 
terraces are admirably suited to tillage operations without any pos- 
sibility of erosion. The favorable surface configuration is offset to 
some degree, however, over a considerable area, by poor surface 
drainage. 

The county is drained to the south, most of the large streams flow- 
ing from north to south. Practically all of the drainage is through 
the Leaf River, Tallahalla, Tallahoma, and Big Bogue Homo Creeks 
and their tributaries. 

According to the census for 1910 Jones County has a population of 
29,885, showing a remarkable increase during the last 20 years. In 
1890 the population is given as 8,333, and in 1900 a population of 
17,846 is reported. The county has two county seats—Laurel and 
Ellisville. Laurel, the largest town in the county, in 1910 had a pop- 
ulation of 8,465. It has become one of the leading lumber manufac- 
turing cities in southern Mississippi and its population has increased 
considerably in recent years. Ellisville has a population of 2,446, 
according to the 1910 census. Estabutchie and Sandersville, with 
populations of 631 and 604, respectively, are next in size. Other 
towns of more or less importance in the county are Ovett, Moselle, 
Crottstown, Monarch, Soso, Gitano, Maybell, Fox, Service, Errata, 
and Hawkes. 

Jones County is traversed by three trunk line railroads. It is 
crossed from north to south by the New Orleans & Northeastern 
Railroad and the New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago Railroad. A 
branch line of the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad enters the county 
from the northwest, having a terminal at Laurel. The main line of 
this railway crosses the extreme southwestern corner of the county. 
A trolley line has recently been constructed between Laurel and 
Ellisville. 

The county roads are in fair condition, and are being improved 
by grading and straightening and by applying gravel. 

The county is well supplied with modern schoolhouses and 
churches and with rural free delivery mail routes. One of the State 
agricultural high schools is located at Ellisville. 

Jones County contains many thousands of acres of recently cut- 
over Jands especially adapted to trucking and general farming. 
This land when cleared of stumps and put into cultivation is capable 
of producing good yields. 

Laurel and Ellisville, on the New Orleans & Northeastern Rail- 
road, are in direct connection with Birmingham, Meridian, Hatties- 
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burg, Jackson, and New Orleans, so that excellent markets are avail- 
able for all local products. 


CLIMATE. 


The climate of Jones County is typical of the warm Temperate 
Zone. The summers are long and hot, and the winters are short 
and mild. While the temperature sometimes drops to 8° or 10° F. 
in the winter, the cold periods are of short duration and the ground 
seldom freezes to a depth of more than an inch or two. 

Under these conditions the land can be kept in cultivation through- 
out almost the entire year, and oats, rye, and other cover crops hardly 
cease making growths even during the coldest weather. 

There is no Weather Bureau Station in Jones County, the nearest 
station being situated at Waynesboro, Wayne County, about 30 
miles east of Laurel. The data in the following table have been com- 
piled from the records kept at the Waynesboro station, and are fairly 
representative of climatic conditions in Jones County: 


Normal monthly, seasonal, and annual temperature and precipitation at Waynes- 
boro, Wayne County. 


Temperature. Precipitation. 
Month. Absolut Absolute Total | Total 
solute solu amoun amount 
Mean. maximum, ) minimum. Mean. for the | for the wet- 
driest year.| test year. 
oF, oF, °F, Inches. Inches. Inches. 
48. 6 80 8 4.53 3.45 7.30 
47,2 79 14 4.47 5.16 2.25 
50.1 82 |... eee eeeeee §, 40 5.41 8.71 
CS ed 14, 40 14. 02 18. 26 
57.8 90 22{ 4.85 4.01 4.77 
64.5 96 30 4.55 1,95 9. 88 
72.5 100 41 3. 87 1.00 | 3.23 
64.9 Jo...ce eee 31 18. 27 6.96 17. 88 
78.5 102 50 5, 28 2.45 47.28 
81.0 105 58 5.01 4, 80 5.05 
80.5 101 56 4.87 6. 54 3.30 
80.0 j----. ee eee 55 15. 16 13.79 25. 63 
September......-..---.--2--- ee eee 75.6 100 40 2. 98 50 5.05 
October.... 2.0.2.2. . eee ee ween ene 64.5 98 29 1, 83 1,25 6.78 
November. .-......cceeseneseneeee 55,0 89 20 2. 86 2, 22 9 
50) Ee 65.0 |.-... cee eee 30 7.67 3. 97 12. 73 
Year... . ccc eee ec eee eee ee 64.6 105 8 50. 50 38. 74 74. 50 
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These records indicate an average annual temperature of about 
65° F., which is also about the average for the spring and fall 
months, an average of 80° F. being recorded for the summer months, 
and about 49° F. for the winter months. The lowest temperature 
recorded, occurring in December, is 8° F., and the highest, in July, 
is 105° F,. Such extremes, however, are rare. 

The average annual precipitation for the county is about 50 
inches. The rainfall is well distributed throughout the year. 

The average date of the first killing frost in the fall is November 
4, and of the last in the spring, March 20. The earliest date of kill- 
ing frost recorded in the fall is October 20, and the latest in the 
spring, April 22. 


AGRICULTURE, 


The first important settlement in Jones County was made about 
1820 near the site of the present city of Ellisville. Other settle- 
ments of importance were made shortly afterwards along the Ridge 
Road, about 5 miles northwest of Buffalo Hill. The first settlers 
came from South Carolina and Georgia and were mainly of Scotch 
descent. The county seat was located at Ellisville. The county was 
subsequently divided into two districts, with another county seat 
at Laurel. 

During the early history of the county stock raising was the 
chief occupation. Practically all of the county supported a dense 
growth of virgin pine forest, with a heavy undergrowth of sedge 
grass which afforded pasturage for the cattle. 

Ag the county developed some of the better red sandy land along 
the ridges was cleared and cultivated to cotton and corn. No ferti- 
lizers of any kind were used, and only moderate yields were 
obtained. 

The census of 1880 reports a total of 118,740 acres in farms, 21,190 
acres being improved. The average size of farms at this time was 
about 270 acres. The value of land, fences, and buildings is given as 
$170,603, and of implements and machinery as $8,368. During the 
year 1879 only $95 was spent for fertilizers, The value of all farm 
products reported for the same year is $101,640. The same author- 
ity reports 5,664 acres in corn, producing 47,269 bushels, 3,481 acres 
in oats, producing 30,992 bushels, and 2,794 acres in cotton, produc- 
ing 624 bales. Hay, rice, sugar cane, sweet potatoes, Irish potatoes, 
and peas were also grown, but mainly for home consumption. 

In 1882 the Northeastern Railroad was constructed through the 
county, opening up a considerable area. Small settlements sprang 
up at Laurel, Sandersville, Moselle, and Estabutchie. Prior to the 
construction of the Northeastern Railroad, Enterprise and Shubuta 
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were the two main market points, and all of the produce and sup- 
plies were hauled over bad roads for long distances. 

No marked development took place in the county for the next 10 
or 15 years. In 1900 small sawmills began operations throughout 
the county, and extensive areas were cleared and placed in culti- 
vation. The 1900 census reports 218,314 acres in farms, an increase 
of 99,574 acres in 20 years. Of this total, 44,078 acres are reported 
as improved. The total value of farm land is reported as $646,830, 
and of buildings as $326,130. Implements and machinery were 
valued at $75,370 and domestic animals at $348,454. Corn still led 
in acreage, being grown on 17,107 acres, with a production of 278,110 
bushels, and cotton had assumed second place in acreage with 11,714 
acres and a yield of 5,891 bales. 

The 1910 census reports 18,534 acres in corn, producing 227,486 
bushels; 3,641 acres in oats, with a production of 44,686 bushels; 
and 25,117 acres in cotton, with a production of 10,509 bales. There 
were 121 acres devoted to Trish potatoes, with a yield of 8,535 bushels, 
and 1,451 acres to sweet potatoes, producing 115,587 bushels. Other 
vegetables occupied an acreage of 799 acres, sugar cane 1,010 acres, 
with a production of 90,545 gallons of sirup; cowpeas 1,602 acres, 
with a production of 5,477 bushels; and peanuts 553 acres, with a 
production of 7,411 bushels. Grains were cut green for hay from 
1,005 acres, producing 1,062 tons. The value of all orchard products, 
including small fruits and nuts, is given as $30,017. 

In 1909 the Mexican boll weevil began to menace the cotton crops 
of the county. The farmers turned their attention to other crops, 
and this has resulted in a change in the agricultural development 
of Jones County. 

The soils and climate of Jones County are adapted to a wide 
range of crops, and the natural conditions are favorable to its devel- 
opment into one of the richest agricultural counties in the State. 
Lumbering has been an important industry during the last 15 years. 
During the last 10 years there has been a marked increase in popu- 
lation and a rapid rise in land values. The lumber industry is still 
important, but the greatest development in the county is in con- 
nection with the agricultural utilization of the extensive area of 
cut-over pine land. The live-stock industry is not as important 
as it was in the earlier history of the county, much of the open 
range having been cleared, fenced, and brought under cultivation. 
Besides this, the Texas fever tick tended to discourage stock raising, 
and, although much of the land constitutes good pastures, very 
little has been used for this purpose. The eradication of the tick 
is now receiving attention, and the elimination of this pest will 
encourage the introduction of improved breeds of dairy and beef 

63321°—15——2 
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cattle. Within the last five years considerable improvement has 
been made in the breed of hogs, the Tamworth, Berkshire, Poland 
China, and Duroc Jersey having largely displaced the “ razor-back” 
stock. 

In general, the agriculture of Jones County is in a transitory 
stage; more scientific methods are being introduced, and a greater 
variety of crops is being grown. One-horse farm implements are 
in general use, and the “bedding up” method of preparing the 
ground for planting is commonly practiced. The number of modern 
farm implements is increasing, however, and better methods of 
tillage are being followed. 

Corn, cotton, oats, sugar cane, sweet potatoes, and truck are the 
chief crops, ranking in about the order named. 

Corn yields vary from 15 to 50 bushels per acre, depending upon 
the fertility of the soil, quantity and kind of fertilizer used, and 
the character of cultivation given the crop. In by far the greater 
part of the corn fields velvet beans are grown between the rows. A 
number of farmers plant every other row in corn and velvet beans. 
Both methods result in improvement of the soil. The Ruston fine 
sandy loam, Cahaba fine sandy loam, and Orangeburg fine sandy 
loam are considered the best three soil types in the county for the 
production of corn. The yields are largest where the land is 
plowed deep in the fall, thoroughly pulverized in the spring at 
planting time, heavily fertilized, and the growing plants given a 
number of shallow cultivations. The varieties of corn most com- 
monly grown are the Georgia Red Cob, Hastings Prolific, Mexican 
June, and Mosby’s Prolific. 

For many years, and until a comparatively recent time, cotton was 
the most important crop of the county. Since the invasion of the 
boll weevil, however, the production and acreage of cotton has been 
so reduced as to cause it to drop to second place. The crop gives 
best results on the sandy loam and fine sandy loams of the uplands 
and on the second-bottom or terrace soils. Only the early varieties 
are now grown successfully. Results are best where the cultural 
methods are designed to hasten the growth of the plant, and where 
wider spacing of the row is practiced, so that the ground may not be 
shaded. Many farmers throughout the county have reduced their 
acreage to a minimum, so that they can give the crop more careful 
attention, thoroughly cultivating it, and picking off squares as soon 
as punctured by the weevils. By following these methods, maximum 
yields are obtained. Heavy fertilization results in a quicker growth 
of the plants. Mixtures of 200 pounds of cottonseed meal and 100 
pounds of acid phosphate are commonly used. 

Although Jones County contains many soils adapted to oats, few 
farmers seem to realize that oats can be grown much more cheaply 
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than they can be purchased and shipped into the county. The Orange- 
burg, Ruston, Norfolk, Cahaba, and Kalmia soils are all suitable for 
the profitable production of thiscrop. The oat crop is not only valu- 
able in itself, but it is one of the most valuable cover crops for pro- 
tection of “piny woods” soils from the heavy winter rains and 
freezes, reducing both gullying and leaching. It fits well into a ro- 
tation with cotton and corn, and when carefully handled produces 
excellent feed for stock. 

Sugar cane is another very important crop for the county. Low- 
lying areas of Ruston fine sandy loam, Orangeburg fine sandy loam, 
Norfolk fine sandy loam, Cahaba fine sandy loam, and Kalmia fine 
sandy loam when heavily fertilized yield from 350 to 500 gallons 
of sirup per acre. 

The velvet bean, although a comparatively new crop for south 
Mississippi, ranks first in total area planted to the leguminous crops. 
Lespedeza is another legume of importance, growing wild on the 
Cahaba and Kalmia soils along Leaf River and Tallahalla, Talla- 
homa, and Big Bogue Homo Creeks. Soy beans are not as exten- 
sively grown in the county as the velvet bean. Cowpeas produce 
excellent yields on nearly every soil in the county, and are exten- 
sively grown, a large number of farmers planting this crop between 
the corn rows. 

Strawberries, cucumbers, beans, sweet potatoes, Irish potatoes, 
melons, and fruits give profitable results on the Orangeburg, Ruston, 
Norfolk, and Cahaba soils. 

About one-third of the county comprises recent cut-over lands or 
forested areas. Much of the cut-over land is for sale at $5 to $15 
an acre, depending upon the quality of the soil and location. The 
removal of the stumps makes the clearing of such land rather 
expensive. 

SOILS. 


The upland soils of Jones County are derived from sedimentary 
deposits. The material was originally washed from land areas and 
laid down in water, where it was subjected to attrition and assorting 
by waves and possibly tides. Subsequently it was elevated above 
water to form new land areas. There was probably considerable 
variation in the character of the material, particularly in texture, 
as well as in the configuration of the surface at the time of emer- 
gence, but subsequently many changes have been wrought in the 
material through the processes of weathering, and in the character 
of the surface through erosion. 

These sedimentary materials consist of unconsolidated sand, clay, 
and silt, with some gravel. The determining characteristics of the 
several series of soils occurring in the county are due, apparently, 
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to (1) the degree of weathering, especially the degree of oxidation 
as effected by drainage or aeration, and (2) the character of the 
original material. The reddish color of the subsoil material of the 
Orangeburg soils as compared with the yellow color of that of the 
Norfolk appears to be the result of a more advanced stage of weath- 
ering in the former, while the characteristically more plastic struc- 
ture of the Susquehanna subsoil is probably due to the heavier na- 
ture—an original difference—of the parent clay giving the latter 
soil series. 

In Jones County five distinct series of soils derived directly from 
these sedimentary deposits are found. These series are known as the 
Ruston, Norfolk, Susquehanna, Orangeburg, and Guin series. They 
are named here in the order of their areal importance, but the Ruston 
is by far the most extensive of these upland series, the four types 
found forming almost one-half the area of the county. 

The alluvial soils of the county comprise two main divisions, (1) 
those derived from recent alluvium and found in the first bottoms of 
the streams, and (2) those derived from old alluvium and occupying 
the stream terraces. The material of both divisions represents 
stream-deposited sediments, washed from the upland soils of the 
county and from related or similar soils outside the county. That 
of the terraces was deposited by overflow waters over flood plains 
when the streams flowed at higher levels than at present. On these 
terraces weathering has changed the material from its original 
condition, the greatest change having taken place in the best drained 
part of the terrace. The differentiation of the terrace soils into series 
is based largely upon their drainage condition, which is the principal 
factor governing the stage of weathering. The terrace soils have 
been grouped into the Kalmia, Cahaba, and Leaf series. 

Over the present flood plains overflows are continually distribut- 
ing sediments, and weathering has been retarded by excessive mois- 
ture. Nevertheless some weathering has taken place in the soils of 
this division. For example, the Thompson soils are more weath- 
ered than the Bibb. This difference and differences in drainage have 
resulted in a number of different series of bottom-land soils, includ- 
ing, besides those just: mentioned, the Ocklocknee series. 

Meadow comprises first-bottom overflowed land having such a wide 
variation, even within small areas, that satisfactory separation into 
soil types can not be effected. It occurs mainly along small streams 
and is very poorly drained. 
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The following table gives the names and the actual and relative 
extent of each of the soils mapped in Jones County: 


Areas of different soils. 


Soil. Acres. | Per cent. Soil. Acres. | Per cent. 

Ruston fine sandy foam....... 198, 080 44,5 || Ocklocknee silt loam.......... 6,016 L3 
Norfolk fine sandy loam.....-. 40, 576 9.1 || Thompson loam.............. 4,416 1.0 
Ocklocknee loam.....-.-....-. 35,328 7.9 || Leaf loam. .....-....2...0--6- 2,432 5 
Kalmia fine sandy loam.......} 26,752 6.0 || Bibb silt loam..............-. 2,368 6 
Susquehanna very fine sandy Ocklocknee clay...-.....----- 2,048 5 
loam... +22... eee eee eee ieee 23, 808 5.8 || Guin sandy loam............. 1, 856 «4 
Shallow phase......-.....- 2,112 Cahaba sand...........-.---- 1, 856 4 
Cahaba fine sandy loam....._. 24, 896 5.6 || Ocklocknee fine sand........- 1,216 3 
Orangeburg fine sandy loam... 17,216 3.9 |} Ruston gravelly sandy loam. . 960 2 
Thompson fine sandy loam....| 14,592 3.3 || Cahaba loam. ......-.-......- 768 2 
Ruston sandy loam.....-...... 13, 888 3.1 |) Kalmia sand..--.......--.... 768 2 
Meadow ...-....------- eee en eee 9, 088 2.0 |} Ruston sand...-........-...- 192 el 
Kalmia loam. ..-.............. 7,424 1.7 |__|. 
Orangeburg sandy loam....... 6, 784 1.5 Total...--...2.2-..--6- 445,440 |........-. 


GRAY SOILS. 
SEDIMENTARY MATERIAL—SANDS AND CLAYS. 
‘NORFOLK SERIES. 


The surface soils of the Norfolk series are prevailingly gray, 
ranging from light gray to grayish yellow. The subsoil is yellow 
sandy clay of friable structure. These soils occupy nearly level to 
rolling uplands throughout the Coastal Plain. The series is repre- 
sented in Jones County by the fine sandy loam type. 


NORFOLK FINE SANDY LOAM. 


The surface soil of the Norfolk fine sandy loam is a gray loamy 
fine sand. It grades at about 5 to 8 inches into a pale-yellow fine 
sandy loam, which extends to a depth of 10 to 20 inches, beneath 
which the typical subsoil, consisting of a yellow, friable, fine sandy 
clay, is encountered. This extends to a depth of 3 feet or more. In 
a few places the surface soil to a depth of a few inches is dark gray, 
owing to the presence of an unusually large content of organic mat- 
ter. In many areas the organic-matter content is decidedly low and 
the color correspondingly light. In the flatter situations the lower 
part of the subsoil frequently shows mottlings of gray or drab, and 
in a few places on the slopes and ridges the surface soil is mottled 
with red and reddish yellow. This is particularly true of areas 
bordering the Ruston or Orangeburg types. 

The Norfolk fine sandy loam is the second type in extent in Jones 
County. The largest areas are encountered in the central part of 
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the county immediately west and northwest of Ellisville, and in the 
southeastern part of the county east of Landrum School and along 
the Wayne County line. Other areas of importance are located in 
the southwestern part of the county to the north and east of Wheeler- 
ville School. 

This type occupies comparatively smooth country. The ridges are 
rounded or flat-topped and the slopes are gentle. The soil for the 
most part is well drained, yet the run-off is not so rapid as to cause 
severe washing or gullying. Only the flatter areas require artificial 
drainage, and this can be easily supplied by open ditches or tile 
drains. In a few of the poorly drained situations iron pebbles are 
present in both the soil and subsoil. 

A large part of the Norfolk fine sandy loam is land recently cut 
over, which is covered with stumps, a few small bushes, and a dense 
growth of sedge grass. Some large bodies of the type are still 
forested with a heavy growth of longleaf pine. Only a small part 
of the type is used for crop production. Nearly all of the type is 
well situated with respect to transportation facilities. 

The principal crops grown on the Norfolk fine sandy loam are 
cotton, corn, sweet potatoes, velvet beans, and cowpeas. The yields 
depend largely upon fertilization and cultural methods. Usually 
one-third to 1 bale of cotton per acre is obtained, from 10 to 25 
bushels of corn, and large yields of late truck crops, berries, small 
fruits, melons, cantaloupes, and garden vegetables. Cowpeas, velvet 
beans, soy beans, vetch, and crimson clover are suitable legumes for 
this soil. After a few years of cultivation the organic supply or- 
dinarily becomes depleted, but this soil, ike many of the associated 
types, can easily be built up. The fertilizer used generally consists 
of an 8-2-2 mixture, which is applied at the rate of 200 to 400 
pounds per acre. A higher-grade fertilizer, something like 8-4-5, 
produces better results. The unoccupied and cut-over lands of this 
type afford fair grazing. 

Cut-over areas of the Norfolk fine sandy loam can be bought for 
$5 to $15 an acre. Areas under cultivation and those having a heavy 
growth of longleaf pine are held at much higher prices. 


ORANGEBURG SERIES, 


The Orangeburg soils are predominantly gray, ranging to reddish 
brown, and the subsoil is red and consists of friable sandy clay. This 
series is confined to the uplands of the Coastal Plain Province, being 
most extensively developed in a belt extending from southern North 
Carolina to central Texas. The series is represented in Jones County 
by the sandy loam and fine sandy loam types. 
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ORANGEBURG SANDY LOAM. 


The Orangeburg sandy loam consists of a gray loamy sand to 
light sandy loam, with a subsurface layer of yellowish sandy loam, 
which passes at a depth of about 10 to 15 inches into a red, friable, 
sandy clay subsoil. In places the yellowish subsurface layer is not 
present, the gray, loose surface material being directly underlain at 
a depth of 8 to 10 inches by the red, friable sandy clay. 

This type is most extensively developed in the northwestern part 
of the county northwest of Buffalo Hill, extending along the Ridge 
Road for a distance of more than 9 miles, and in the vicinity of 
Woodard Store along the Jasper County line. It occupies the 
crests of narrow, winding ridges, with steep slopes, the gentler slopes 
of stream valleys, and gently rolling to broken uplands. 

The Orangeburg sandy loam in many places passes abruptly into 
the Ruston sandy loam, and a number of areas of the Ruston type, 
too small to be mapped separately, are included with the Orangeburg 
sandy loam. . 

The Orangeburg sandy loam has good surface drainage and under- 
drainage, and yet conserves sufficient moisture to supply the needs 
of crops adapted to the type throughout protracted droughts, pro- 
vided the soil is managed properly. Owing to the high elevation 
of the type, erosion is a serious problem. Where the slopes are not 
terraced and protected from washing, deep, gorgelike gullies, or 
“ caves,” gradually encroach upon the field, eventually bringing about 
a topographic condition too broken for other than patchy cultivation. 
The gullies often have perpendicular walls, and generally range 
from 20 to 50 feet in depth. 

Practically all of this type is now in cultivation to corn, cotton, 
velvet beans, and orchard crops. Peaches do especially well on this 
soil. Early truck crops, such as tomatoes, cabbage, squash, beans, 
watermelons, and potatoes, are successful crops. 

As a general rule the soil is slightly deficient in organic matter, 
which can easily be supplied by applying commercial fertilizers. 
Mixtures of cottonseed meal, kainit, and acid phosphate are effec- — 
tive. Mixtures analyzing 8-4-2 and 8-3-3 give good results where 
applied at the rate of about 500 pounds for cotton, 300 to 400 pounds 
for corn, and 800 pounds for truck crops. Diversified farming and 
the rotation of crops are essential in the successful farming of this 
type. The soil is improved by growing winter cover crops and by 
planting legumes, such as velvet beans, soy beans, and cowpeas, be- 
tween the rows of cotton and corn. 

This soil is valued at $15 to $150 an acre, depending mainly on 
location. 
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ORANGEBURG FINE SANDY LOAM. 


The Orangeburg fine sandy loam is a gray to grayish-brown fine 
sandy loam, underlain at a depth of a few inches by a yellowish to 
reddish-yellow fine sandy loam which grades at about 12 to 15 
inches into a red, friable, fine sandy clay. This clay extends to a 
depth of 3 feet or more without any important change in color, 
texture, or structure. 

This type occupies well-drained knolls, ridges, and slopes. The 
slopes are prevailingly gentle, and consequently are not inclined to 
wash so badly as the more sloping development of the type found in 
many of the counties of eastern Mississippi. 

Some of the largest areas of this type are found in the vicinity of 
Union Church; near Bradshaw School; south of Summerland; east 
of Lux; near Sweetwater School; north of Bryant School; at Fair- 
field Church; and northwest of Whitfield Line School. 

The Orangeburg fine sandy loam is derived from an upland 
stratum of sedimentary sands and clays. Thorough oxidation has 
probably brought about the bright-red color of the subsoil, the prin- 
cipal feature distinguishing the types of this series from the Norfolk 
soils, 

The Orangeburg is considered one of the best agricultural soils 
of the county. Corn, cotton, and velvet beans are the crops most 
extensively grown, but truck crops, such as strawberries, tomatoes, 
beans, peas, cabbage, squash, and potatoes, do well on this soil. The 
type has been found to be particularly adapted to orchard fruits, 
such as pears, apples, the Elberta and other varieties of peaches, 
plums, and figs. There are now a number of small orchards on this 
type. 

The Orangeburg fine sandy loam is very easily handled owing to 
its loose, friable nature, and is easily improved. Winter cover 
crops, such as oats, rye, vetch, etc., produce excellent yields and 
are effective in preventing washing and maintaining the fertility of 
the soil. Practically all of this type is in cultivation, a small part 
being forested with virgin pine. The value of the type ranges from 
$15 to $50 an acre, depending upon location. 


RustToN SERIES, 


The Ruston soils are gray, varying to grayish brown. The sub- 
soils are reddish yellow to yellowish red or dull red, and are mod- 
erately friable, consisting generally of sandy clay. Occasionally 
the lower subsoils are mottled with gray and shades of yellow. This 
series is intermediate between the Orangeburg and Norfolk series in 
the color of its subsoil, and between: the Orangeburg and Susque- 
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hanna in point of subsoil structure. The Ruston soils are closely 
associated with the Orangeburg and Susquehanna. In this series 
the sand, gravelly sandy loam, sandy loam, and fine sandy loam types 
are mapped. 

RUSTON SAND. 


The Ruston sand consists of a grayish-brown fine sand, underlain 
at a depth of about 5 to 8 inches by a yellow to slightly reddish 
yeliow fine sand, which continues to a depth of about 20 to 24 inches, 
where it passes into a dull-red or yellowish-red loamy fine sand. 
The soil is well drained, and crops are likely to suffer from lack of 
moisture during dry spells. 

The Ruston sand is characteristically developed in small areas on 
knolls and ridges. One of the largest areas is located in the north- 
ern part of the county, northwest of Lamar School. A few small 
areas are mapped in the southwestern part of the county. This 
type is not extensively developed in Jones County and is com- 
paratively unimportant. 

This soil is somewhat more productive than the looser, lighter 
colored, and more leachy Norfolk sand. Vegetables, potatoes, and 
melons do well. Heavy applications of complete fertilizers or barn- 
yard manure are required for the production of good yields. 


RUSTON GRAVELLY SANDY LOAM. 


The Ruston gravelly sandy loam to a depth of 10 to 18 inches 
consists of a gray to grayish-brown loamy sand to coarse sandy loam, 
carrying from about 15 to 75 per cent of gravel of various sizes and 
shapes. Quite often the material to a depth of a few inches consists 
almost entirely of sand, but as a rule it contains more or less silt 
and clay, the proportion of which increases with depth. The sub- 
soil is a brownish to reddish-yellow, friable sandy clay, containing 
a small amount of gravel. The coarse material consists mainly of 
rounded, oolitic gravel, pinkish and red flint gravel, brown chert, 
and some quartz gravel. 

The topography ranges from hilly to broken, the type oceupying 
narrow, winding ridges. The soil has an open structure, allowing 
the free circulation of both air and water, so that drainage is good. 
Two areas of the Ruston gravelly sandy loam mapped in the county 
contain a sufficient amount of gravel to be of commercial value as 
“gravel pits.” One of these areas is located just north of Buffalo 
Hill along the Ridge Road, and the other is about 44 miles southeast 
of Ellisville. In each case the gravel deposit occupies the crest of 
a ridge and is about 20 feet in thickness, the strata dipping toward 
the southeast. 

63321° 15-3 
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The type includes areas of Ruston and Susquehanna fine sandy 
loam too small to be mapped separately. Most of the areas support 
a growth of broom sedge, scrub oak, and pine. Because of unfavor- 
able topography and excess of surface gravel, only a few acres are 
in cultivation. 


RUSTON SANDY LOAM. 


The soil of the Ruston sandy loam is a grayish-yellow or pale- 
yellow light sandy loam, grading at a depth of a few inches into a 
reddish-yellow sandy loam. The subsoil, beginning at about 10 to 
15 inches, is a yellowish-red or dull-red, friable sandy clay. 

The type occupies high winding ridges and slopes and their pla- 
teau-like crests, only the latter areas being considered well suited 
to cultivation. The type includes a number of “hollows” or wind- 
ing drainage ways flanked with rather steep slopes, none of which 
are susceptible of easy cultivation. 

The Ruston sandy loam has a patchy occurrence throughout the 
county, the larger areas occurring west of Leaf River in the vicinity 
of Maybell and along the Ridge Road near Mt. Roe School. 

Drainage is excellent, owing to the sandy nature of the soil and 
the relling topography. In some places it is excessive, and maxi- 
mum crop yields are obtained on this type during wet seasons. 

Owing to the lack of organic matter, applications of barnyard 
manure or green manuring crops are generally necessary. Barn- 
yard manure, as well as mixtures of cottonseed meal and phosphoric 
acid or complete fertilizers, give good results. 

The soil is suitable for the production of early truck crops. Only 
a small part of this type is in cultivation. Most of it comprises 
recently cut-over land and supports a dense growth of blackjack oak. 
Although of no commercial value, the timber is abundant on the 
shoulders of hills where the soil is very shallow, and prevents wash- 
ing and gullying to a great extent. In the many cases where the 
areas are too steep for cultivation, they are suited for forestry or 
pasturage. 

RUSTON FINE SANDY LOAM. 


The Ruston fine sandy loam consists of a gray to grayish-yellow 
loamy fine sand, underlain at about 6 to 8 inches by a pale-yellow 
fine sandy loam which passes at about 10 to 18 inches into reddish- 
yellow or yellowish-red, friable fine sandy clay. The color of the 
subsoil ranges from the yellow of the Norfolk to the red of the 
Orangeburg, the type representing a gradational soil between the 
Norfolk and Orangeburg in such a way that the boundaries between 
the Ruston fine sandy loam and the Norfolk fine sandy loam on 
the one side and the Orangeburg fine sandy loam on the other side 
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are in many. places difficult to establish accurately. The subsoil, 
especially in the lower part, is faintly mottled in many places with 
shades of yellow and, occasionally, with gray. As mapped the type 
includes patches of the Orangeburg fine sandy loam and Norfolk 
fine sandy loam too small to be shown separately. 

This is the most extensively developed type in the county. It 
ocetrs in broad areas throughout the county, its continuity being 
broken by areas of the Norfolk fine sandy loam, Orangeburg fine 
sandy loam, Susquehanna very fine sandy loam, and of alluvial 
sous along the stream channels. 

This soil generally occupies gently rolling and rolling country. 
(See PL I.) That having a prevailingly gently rolling topography 
is extensively developed north of Laurel between the forks of Talla- 
hema and Tallahaila Creeks and west and northwest of Ellisville. 
The divides in this portion cf the county are usually rounded and 
bread, with flat or only slightly undulating crests and gentle slopes, 
the surface configuration being well suited to tillage operations. 
More rolling country is found.in the areas in the neighborhood of 
Antioch Church and southeast of Ellisville, near Bradshaw School. 
‘These areas have a broken topography and may be termed heavily 
rolling or hilly. Here the slopes are in many placcs sufficiently 
steep to make cultivation somewhat difficult. and to make the land 
more susceptible to erosion. 

Asa rule, the Ruston fine sandy loain is a well-drained type except 
in the vicinity of depressions. Wherever the drainage is not good, 
large quantities of iran concretions occur on the surface and in the 
soil. 

The greater part of the unused tand suitable for agriculture is 
Ruston fine sandy loam. About 40 per cent of the type is recently 
cut-over land, and the large sawmills at Laurel are rapidly remov- 
ing the remaining merchantable timber. Most of this land can 
easily be bronght under cultivation. 

Only a comparatively small part of the Ruston fine sandy loam 
is farmed. Organic matter is needed to keep the land in good physi- 
cal condition. The soil responds readily to all kinds of fertilizers 
and is easily improved. On the other hand, it quickly deteriorates 
if not cared for properly. In nearly all cases the soils of the Ruston 
series are deficient in organic matter. 

The type is used in different parts of the South for the production 
of cotton, corn, oats, cowpeas, peanuts, soy beans, velvet beans, sugar 
cane, sweet polutoes, melons, many kinds of garden vegetables, and 
pecans. The crops most commonly grown locally are cotton, corn, 
sugar cane, and oats, with vegetables and sweet potatoes for home 
use. Maximum yields of any crop are obtained only where appli- 
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cations of commercial fertilizers are made. Complete mixtures 
analyzing about 8 or 10 per cent phosphoric acid, 2 per cent nitrogen, 
and 2 per cent potash are applied ordinarily at the rate of about 250 
to 300 pounds per acre for cotton, sugar cane, and corn, very little 
fertilizer being used for other crops. 

The yields on the Ruston fine sandy loam range from one-fourth 
to 1 bale of cotton, 10 to 50 bushels of corn, and 15 to 20 bushels 
of oats per acre. The large tracts of cut-over and support a dense 
growth of broom sedge and carpet grass, which afford pasturage 
for practically 11 months out of the year. 


SUSQUEHANNA SERIES. 


The Susquehanna soils are gray, ranging to reddish. The subsoils 
are mottled gray and red or gray, red, and yellow, and consist of 
plastic, heavy clay. The color of the subsoils varies, often being red, 
white, drab, yellow, and sometimes purple, although red practically 
always predominates, the other colors appearing only as mottlings 
in the lower part of the section. THe Susquehanna serics is most 
extensively developed in the higher part of the Coastal Plain from 
the vicinity of Chesapeake Bay to central Texas. This series is rep- 
resented in Jones County by the very fine sandy loam type. 


SUSQUEHANNA VERY FINE SANDY LOAM. 


The Susquehanna very fine sandy loam, as developed in Jones 
County, is a gray very fine sandy loam to silty loam, underlain at a 
depth of 6 to 10 inches by a red, plastic clay which is mottled with 
gray and yellow at about 20 inches. The mottling is more intense 
with increasing depth, ihe lower part of the subsoil being charac- 
teristically a sticky, plastic, heavy clay, mottled with red, gray, and 
yellow, and frequently with purplish and brownish red and white. 
In many areas there is a subsurface stratum of yellowish fine sandy 
loam and very fine sandy loam, and in such places the heavy clay 
subsoil usually occurs at greater depths. 

The type has a patchy occurrence in the county, usually occupying 
knols and slopes about the heads of drainage ways. More exten- 
sive bodies occur along the slopes of streams and on the crests of 
ridges in the eastern and western parts of the county. 

Topographically a large part of the type is suitable for cultiva- 
tion, most of the areas having a more even surface and gentler slopes 
than the other upland types. In many places gravel is scattered 
over the surface, especially on the steeper slopes. 

Owing to its topography the drainage is good, except in depres- 
sions. In these poorly drained areas the soil has a floury feel when 
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dry, owing to the high percentage of silt present. In the lower 
subsoil, which is less affected by weathering and oxidation, the clay 
is checked into angular fragments, or, less frequently, into rough, 
cubical granules. This granulation disappears almost entirely when 
the clay becomes saturated, so that the lower subsoil is resistant to 
the downward movement of water. 

Only a small part of this type is under cultivation. This is due 
to the fact that this soil is more difficult to till and less productive 
than the Ruston, Orangeburg, or Norfolk soils. The chief cause of 
the low productiveness is the unfavorable moisture conditions result- 
ing from the impervious nature of the lower subsoil. 

The type is largely in virgin pine forest, comprising recently cut- 
over land, with a scattering of blackjack oak and an undergrowth 
of sedge grass. The land is valued at $5 to $12 an acre, depending 
mainly on location. 

Susquehanna very fine sandy loam, shallow phase—The soil of 
the Susquehanna very fine sandy loam, shallow phase, ranges in 
depth from 2 to 6 inches, and consists of a grayish-brown very fine 
sandy loam to a red stiff clay. The subsoil is a red to yellowish-red, 
heavy plastic clay, with decided mottlings of gray, yellow, and 
yellowish red at lower depths. The variations in the texture of 
the surface soil are due to the action of erosion since the type was 
cleared of timber. On some of the slopes all of the original surface 
material has been washed off, leaving the tough clay exposed. When 
wet the soil is plastic and tenacious, making cultivation very diffi- 
cult. On the other hand, when the moisture content is just right 
the soil is friable and easily tilled. 

The topography ranges from heavily rolling to nearly level, the 
hilly areas having good surface drainage. Owing to its heavy, 
plastic nature, the soil when once thoroughly saturated remains wet 
for long periods. 

Some of the most extensive areas of this soil are encountered in 
the neighborhood of Pilgrim Church, southwest of Johnson School, 
east of Terrell Creek, and along Wildcat Creek. 

Only a small part of this phase is in cultivation. <A large area is 
forested with virgin pine or is in the state of recently cut-over Jand. 

With heavy farming implements and proper cultural methods 
this soil can be made to produce fair crops of cotton, corn, and oats. 
Care is necessary to keep the soil supplied with as much vegetable 
matter and humus as possible, and a winter cover crop is essential 
to keep the soil from washing. This soil is well adapted to all kinds 
of grasses and can be profitably used for pastures. The land is 
valued at $4 to $5 an acre, depending upon location. 
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Below are given the results of mechanical analyses of samples of 
the soil and subsoil of the typical Susquehanna very fine sandy 
loam: 

Mechanical analyses of Susquehanna very fine sandy loam. 


cerinti Fine Coarse | Medium Fine | Very fine . 
Number. Treseription. | gravel. sand. sand. sand, sand. Silt, Clay. 

i) 

| Per cent. | Per cent, | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent, 
422713...-....---- Soil.....-... 0.8 0.6 1.2 25.9 23.3 39.0 &2 
422714..--..-..--- Subsoil...... Ll 2 6 5.2 20.6 55,3 38,4 


WATER-LAID MATERIAL (OLD ALLUVIUM)—MIXED DERIVATION. 
KALMIA SERIES. 


The surface soils of the Kalmia series are pray, ranging to grayish 
yellow, and the subsoils are mottled gray and yellow. The series 
is developed along streams of the Coastal Plain region on terraces 
lying largely above overflow, and most extensively in the Gulf 
Coastal Plain section of Mississippi and Alabama. They are de- 
rived largely from materials washed from Coastal Plain soils, 
although along the larger streams issuing from the Appalachian 
Mountains and Piedmont Plateau more or less material has been 
transported from those regions. In the better drained situations 
the subsoils are yellow, the soils of such areas resembling very closely 
the corresponding members of the Norfolk series. The Kalmia soils 
are closely related to the Cahaba, differing mainly in their poorer 
drainage and the consequent less oxidized condition of their sub- 
soils. The surface is usually flat and the drainage deficient. The 
Kalmia series is represented in this county by the sand, fine sandy 
loam, and loam types. 

KALMIA SAND, 


The Kalmia sand is a gray to grayish-yellow or brownish-yellow 
sand, which at a depth of a few inches passes into a yellow sand 
of a rather loose structure. In the lower part of the 3-foot section 
the material is frequently a pale yellow, mottled with gray. 

The type occupies well-drained, apparently level stream terraces, 
with small swells which do not materially affect the topography, at 
least not sufficiently to interfere with cultivation. On these slight 
elevations the soil is generally lighter in color and has a looser 
texture than on the level intervening flats, where spots of Kulmia 
fine sandy loam too small to map separately are sometimes encoun- 
tered. 

The Kalmia sand is of small extent, occurring along the second 
bottom of Leaf River. It is not overflowed except during periods 
of unusually high water. 
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Owing to the open structure of the soil, the moisture content is 
uncertain. Only a few small fields are in cultivation, giving poor 
results, except where heavily fertilized. 


KALMIA TINE SANDY LOAM." 


The surface soil of the Kalmia fine sandy loam consists of a gray 
or pale-yellow loamy fine sand to fine sandy loam, which usually 
extends to a depth of about 10 to 20 inches without any great change 
except that below a depth of a few inches the clay and silt content 
is greater. The subsoil of the typical areas is a yellow fine sandy 
clay, which in the better drained situations shows faint mottlings 
of red and brown, and in the poorly drained situations mottlings 
of gray, yellow, and drab. In the lower part of the subsoil the 
matcrial in many places is noticeably more compact. An appre- 
ciable quantity of small black and brown oxide of iron concretions 
is generally found in the subsoil. 

In the slightly depressed areas the material departs somewhat 
from the typical description. To a depth of 2 or 3 inches it here 
consists of a gray fine sandy loam having a subsurface stratum of 
mottled gray and yellow fine sandy leam and resting at a depth 
of about 8 to 14 inches upon a fine sandy clay or silty clay of an 
intensely mottled gray and yellow color. 

The Kalmia fine sandy loam closcly resembles the Norfolk fine 
sandy loam, but it is less well drained and more frequently mottled 
with gray in the subsoil. It also differs from the Norfolk type in 
having a practically level surface. These dissimilarities are trace- 
able to the differences in the formative processes of the two types. 

Some of the largest areas of the Kalmia fine sandy loam occur 
southeast of Laurel between the forks of the Tallahoma and Talla- 
halla Creeks, along Leaf River, in the vicinity of Moselle, near 
Parkers Store, northwest of Centerville School, and south of San- 
dersville, bordering the first bottom of Big Bogue Homo Creek. 
Small areas of minor importance are scattered throughout the county 
bordering the first bottoms of small streams. Southeast of Ovett 
and northeast of Sandersville there are a few small areas of terrace 
soil occupying a more elevated position and having better drainage 
than the greater part of the type. 

The Kalmia fine sandy loam is developed on the second bottoms 
and high terraces which lie above normal overflow of the streams. 
The surface is predominantly flat and level, with only a few slight 
depressions or undulating to slightly hummocky areas. A large 
part’ of the type has peor natural surface drainage, but such areas 


18mall spols of Kalmia fine sand and Kalmia loam of insufficient size to be separated 
on the map are included with this type. 
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can be reclaimed by means of ditches and tile drains, as the type is 
sufficiently elevated above the first bottoms to give an adequate fall. 
In some of the lower situations the run-olf is very slow and the 
surface may be inundated for some time after heavy rains. 

A part of the better drained soil is forested, mainly with longleaf 
pine, with a scattered growth of oak, black gum, sweet gum, and an 
undergrowth of gallberry bushes. In the wetter areas a growth of 
shortleaf pine, sweet gum, black gum, white oak, swamp maple, bay, 
and gallberry bushes is common. Such wet spots are locally known 
as “bays” or “ slashes,” 

The greatest need of p~actically all of this type is artificial drain- 
age. The soil is decidedly deficient in humus. 

This soil where properly handled is well suited for the production 
of corn, oats, cowpeas, velvet beans, and sugar cane. Owing to the 
presence of the boll weevil, cotton, which matures late on this type, 
is no longer a profitable crop. The principal crops are corn, forage 
crops, and vegetables for home consumption. 

The Kalmia fine sandy loam is valued at #8 to $12 an acre. 


IKALMIA LOAM. 


The surface soil of the Kalmia loam consists of a gray to light- 
gray very fine sandy loam to silty loam, which grades into a yellow- 
ish-gray to almost white silty loam at 4 to 6 inches. The subsoil, 
beginning at about 10 to 15 inches, is a yellow silty clay or clay loam 
or yellow silty clay loam mottled with either brown or gray or fine 
sandy clay. Small spots of heavy fine sandy loam are included 
with the Kalmia loam, particularly near the inner borders adjoining 
the first bottoms, while in a few of the lower situations along the 
outer margin of this type the surface material is a dark-gray heavy 
loam. In slightly depressed areas where the surface drainage is 
poor, the subsoil is a mottled gray or drab and brown silty clay loam. 
Under a large part of this type a hard, compact layer of silty clay 
occurs at about 24 inches. This retards the percolation of rain 
water and interferes with the capillary rise of moisture from below, 
and is thus a factor unfavorable to agriculture. 

This type has a comparatively small development in the county. 
The larger areas occur just south of Ovett, along the New Orleans, 
Mobile & Chicago Railroad at Crottstown, Fox, Monarch, and 
Tallaboma, southeast of JUisville, along Rocky Creek, and between 
the forks of Rocky Creek and Tallahaila Creek. Other areas of 
importance are developed around Estabutchie and near Lux. The 
Kalmia loam is confined to the second bottoms along Leaf River 
and the large creeks of the county. The surface is uniformly flat 
and practically level, as a rule. the type lying at an elevation of 
about 5 to 10 feet above the first bottoms. By reason of the flat 
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surface and rather compact character of the subsoil the type has 
poor natural drainage, water standing on some areas for several 
days after heavy rains. Practically all of the type can be fairly 
well drained with open ditches. 

This type supports a scattered growth of old-field pine, with 
some longleaf pine. black and sweet gum saplings, and a thick 
undergrowth of sedge and other wild grasses and weeds. 

Occasional patches of this soil are cultivated, and fair yields of 
corn, sugar cane, and cowpeas are obtained. Where the soil is ade- 
quately drained, limed, and suppled with organic matter, good 
crops of cowpeas, velvet beans, and sugar cane may be expected. 
Under existing conditions the type affords some pasturage. The 
Kalmia loam is valued at $4 to $10 an aere. 


Lear SERIES. 


The surface soil of the types included in the Leaf series is ight 
gray to gray. The subsoils characteristically consist of gray or 
mottled gray and yellow, compact silty clay, which grades down- 
ward into a compact mottled red and gray or red and yellow, plastic 
clay. Iron concretions are common on the surface. These soils are 
developed on the stream terraces of the Coastal Plain region. In 
Jones County only the loam type is found. 


LEAF LOAM. 


This type is a gray to yellowish-gray loam to very fine sandy 
loam, grading at abont 8 to 12 inches into a yellow loamy clay, 
which, in turn, passes af about L8 inches inte 2 mottled gray or red 
or gray, yellow, and red, plastic, heavy clay, resembling the subsoil 
of the Susquehanna soils. Small iron concretions are of frequent 
occurrence in the soil. The surface of fields that have been in culti- 
vation for several years usually has an ashy appearance, due chiefly 
to the high content of silt and the lack of humus. In forested areas 
the content of vegetable matter is usually very high in the first few 
inches of soil, making the soil very dark gray to black. This color 
seldom extends to a depth of more than 4 or 5 inches, where the 
typical grayish-yellow soil is encountered. 

The type occupies poorly drained flat situations on the terraces 
of Tallahalla Creek and the Leaf River. 

The type is gencrally associated with the Kalmia loam. Much 
of if remains inundated for considerable periods after heavy rains. 

Very little of the Leaf loam is in cultivation. During favorable 
seasons fair yields of corn, cotton, and velvet beans are obtained, 
but erops are subject to mjury owing to the compact nature of tho 
subsoi}, which does not permit proper air circulation and drainage. 
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Results of mechanical analyses of samples of the soil and subsoil 
of this type are given below: 


Mechanical analyses of Leaf warm, 


Fine Coarsa | Medium] Fine | Veryfine Silt 


Number. Description. | prayel, } sand, | sand. sand, | sand. Clay. 
Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent, 
422711...-.....--- Boil. ....._.. O04 4.2 4,9 8.2 17.6 50.1 14.5 


422712...-.-..---- Subsoil...... .7 21 3.4 | 5.9 9.1 42,9 35.3 


BROWN SOILS. 
WATER-LAID MATERIAL (RECENT ALLUVIUM)—MIXED DERIVATION. 
QcKILOCKNEE SERIES. 


The Ocklocknee soils are prevailingly brown, ranging to dark gray. 
The subsoils are brownish or mottled brownish, yellowish, and gray. 
This series comprises the darker colored soils of the first bottoms of 
Coastal Plain streams. ‘The soils are composed mainly of wash 
from the Coastal Plain soils. In general they are subject to over- 
flow. This series is represented in the county by the fine sand, loam, 
silt loam, and clay types. 


OCKLOCKNEE FINE SAND. 


The Ocklocknee fine sand is a variable soil. The material con- 
sists mainly of a grayish-brown to brown fine sand, or loamy fine 
sand. The immediate surface soil is a brownish loam or fine sandy 
loam, and in many places layers of material heavier than fine sand 
occur at various depths throughout the 3-foot section. The surface 
is quite hummocky, with many swales and depressions. 

The largest areas of this soil in the county are developed along 
the Leaf River and Big Creek, extensive deposits of white or yel- 
lowish-gray sand on the inner side of many of the sharp bends 
being included in this type. In places a white sandy surface soil 
and brownish-yellow subsoil is encountered. The type occupies 
overflowed bottoms and is heavily forested with gum, magnolia, 
beech, oak, and Cuban pine. 


OCELOVENEE LOAM. 


The Ocklocknee loam consists of a brown, mellow loam, underlain 
at about 6 to 10 inches by a yellowish-brown or light-brown silty 
clay loam or silty clay. The color of the subsoil becomes more yel- 
lowish with increase in depth, the lower portion being usually a 
yellow, moderately stiff silty clay, In some places the surface soil 
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is noticeably sandy, while in others it is very close to silt loam. These 
textural variations, owing to their intricate association, can not be 
shown satisfactorily on the map. 

The Ocklocknee loam occurs in the overflowed first bottoms of the 
Leaf River and Big, Tallahalla, Tallahoma, Mill, Little Bogue 
Homo, and Big Bogue Homo Creeks, and the lower part of Tiger 
Creek. 

None of the type is in cultivation. The greater part of it supports 
a dense growth of sweet gum, Cuban pine, longleaf pine, holly, iron- 
wood, magnolia, bay, beech, white oak, slash pine, and swamp maple. 

The Ocklocknee loam is naturally one of the most fertile alluvial 
soils in the county, but, owing to the excess of water during rainy 
seasons, crops can not be grown. The type can be reclaimed by 
straightening and deepening the stream channels and keeping them 
clear of brush, and made one of the best agricultural soils in the 
county, particularly for the production of corn, grasses, and forage 
crops. 

OCKLOCKNEE SILT LOAM, 


The soil of the Ocklocknee silt loam to a depth of from 6 to 8 
inches is a brown to dark-brown, smooth and mellow, heavy silt 
loam. ‘The subsoil is a heavy silty clay of a brownish color, gen- 
erally mottled in the lower portion of the 3-foot seetion with gray 
or drab. Small areas of fine sand to loam fringe the stream banks. 

This type is inextensive in Jones County, and is confined to the 
first bottoms of Big Bogue Homo and Dry Swamp Creeks. Its 
forest growth is similar to that of the Ocklocknee clay, with which 
it is closely associated. In its present undrained condition it is unfit 
for agricultural use. 

This soil, like other members of the Ocklocknee series, is naturally 
a very strong and productive soil, and where reclaimed excellent 
yields of corn, outs, sugar cane, and other crops may be obtained 
with the use of little or no commercial fertilizer. 


OCKLOCKNEE CLAY. 


The surface soil of the Ocklocknee clay is a dark-brown to choco- 
late-brown clay, having a depth of about 5 to 8 inches. The sub- 
soil is a brown or yellowish-brown silty clay or clay, generally of a 
somewhat plastic structure. In many places the lower part of the 
subsoil is mottled with gray. There is some variation in the soil, 
the texture in spots grading toward clay or silt loam, and in others, 
usually near the stream banks, toward a loam, fine sandy loam or 
even a fine sand. The type includes many sloughs or abandoned 
stream channels which hold water throughout a greater part of the 
year. 
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The Ocklocknee clay occurs along the first bottoms of Tallahalla 
and Big Bogue Homo Creeks 2 miles northeast of Sandersville and 
north of Hawkes. Like other members of the Ocklocknee series it 
is subject to heavy and frequent inundation, 

The reclamation of this type can only be effected at considerable 
expense, as the construction of high levees is necessary, with pump- 
ing plants for removing the water. 

All of the type is heavily forested with magnolia, beech, iron- 
wood, holly, sweet gum, black gum, white oak, water oak, Cuban pine, 
and swamp maple. 

THOMPSON SERIES. 


The surface soils of the Thompson series are brown, in places being 
grayish brown, while the subsoils are predominantly yellow, with 
mottlings of gray and various shades of brown and yellow. The sub- 
soil of the heavier members is slightly plastic, but not too compact 
to permit good underdrainage where drainage outlets are provided. 
These soils occupy the first bottoms of streams in the Coastal Plain 
region and are subject to overflow. They are characteristically 
poorly drained, although their drainage is somewhat better than 
that of the related Bibb soils.) The Thompson soils consist of ma- 
terial washed largely from the Coastal Plain soils. In Jones County 
this series is represented by the fine sandy loam and loam types. 


THOMPSON FINE SANDY LOAM. 


The soil of the Thompson fine sandy loam is a grayish-brown or 
grayish fine sandy loam, underlain at a depth of a few inches by a 
pale-yellow fine sandy loam, which grades at about 8 to 15 inches 
into a mottled yellow and gray fine sandy clay. The subsoil in many 
cases is somewhat plastic, having at a depth of from 20 to 25 inches 
a rather impervious layer resembling the compact subsoil (“ hard- 
pan”) of the Bibb soils. 

The typical soil occupies the first bottoms of streams. A few 
strips are mapped in the western part of the county in low drain- 
age ways or hollows where there is not much real alluvium, the ma- 
terial, especially near the heads of such areas, being colluvial. In 
these places the soil is permanently wet, owing to a compact, imper- 
vious substratum which prevents the escape of water entering the 
soil either from the surface or by underground seepage from adja- 
cent slopes. 

The Thompson fine sandy loam is typically developed along the 
first bottoms of Rocky, Spring, Horse, Dry, Chinkapin, Piney, and. 
Brush Creeks, and the headwaters of Mill Creek. All of the type is 
badly in need of drainage, which can be established by deepening the 
main stream channels and constructing Jateral ditches. 
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A large part of the type is heavily forested with pine and scrub 
timber, especially in the eastern part of the county, with a luxuriant 
growth of sedge grass and water-loving plants, such as the pitcher 
plant and gallberry bushes. 

Only a small part of the Thompson fine sandy loam is under culti- 
vation. It is one of the best lowland rice soils in the county. 


THOMPSON LOAM. 


The soil of the Thompson loam consists of a grayish-brown to 
light-brown loam, underlain at a depth ef 6 to 8 inches by a yellow 
loam to silt loam, which grades at a depth of about 20 inches into a 
yellow mottled with gray and brown silty clay loam. Frequently 
within the 3-foot section a compact stratum of gray mottled with 
brown and yellow, impervious clay is encountered. This stratum 
resembles the “hardpan” of the Bibb soils and interferes with the 
circulation of both air and water. 

The position of this type is similar to that of the Thompson fine 
sandy loam. 

The Thompson loam is not under cultivation. The greater part 
of the type is either forested with virgin longleaf pine or supports a 
dense growth of sedge grass and water-loving plants. All of the 
type is badly in need of drainage, which can be established by deep- 
ening and straightening the main-stream channels. With proper 
drainage, good crops of corn, oats, velvet beans, and rice can be pro- 
duced. 

Below are given the results of mechanical analyses of samples of 
the soil and subsoil of the Thompson loam: 


Mechanical analyses af Thompson loam. 


sori d Tine Coarse | Medium | Fine | Very fine 
Number. Description. gravel. sand. sand. | sand. sand. Silt. Clay. 
Per cent. | Per cent, | Per cent, Per cent, | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
ci Boil......... O2 0.7 1.6 21.9 2. 8 39.3 10.6 


422722.......----- Subsoil...... -4 1.0 6! 22.0 26.0 34.7 15.0 
: ! 


WATER-LAID MATERIAL (oLp ALLUVIUM )—MIXED DERIVATION. 
CAHABA SERIES. 


The surface soils of the Cahaba series are brown, ranging to red- 
dish brown, und the subseils are yellowish red to reddish brown. 
The Cahaba soils occupy old stream terraces, are largely above over- 
flow, and comprise the best drained land of these terraces. They are 
most extensively and typically developed in the Coastal Plain region 
of Alabama and Mississippi. The soil material consists of wash from 
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the Coastal Plain soils, with some admixture along the larger streams 
from the Appalachian Mountains and Piedmont Plateau of material 
from the soils of those regions. The Cahaba sand, fine sandy loam, 
and loam are encountered in this county. 


CAHABA SAND, 


The surface soil of the Cahaba sand is a dark-brown sand about 6 
inches in depth. It is underlain by a light-brown, loose, incoherent 
sand which extends to a depth of 3 feet or more. Occasionally the 
subsoil at a depth of 20 to 24 inches is a reddish-brown, sticky sand, 
and frequently at about 36 inches it grades into a sandy loam, which 
in turn usually rests upon a clay. This type includes a few areas of 
Cahaba fine sandy loam too small to be mapped separately. Such 
spots have about the same agricultural value as the typical soil. 

The Cahaba sand is associated with the Cahaba fine sandy loam, 
and, like the latter type, it cecupies the flat stream terraces lying 
above normal overflow along Tallahalla Creek and the Leaf River. 
It is composed of weathered material deposited by overflow waters 
when the streams reached higher levels than at present. In general, 
this type is slightly more elevated than the surrounding soils. 

Owing to its loose and rather incoherent structure, this soil does 
not retain moisture well, and is dronghty in its natural condition, 
so that crops are likely to suffer during dry seasons. On the other 
hand, the type is one of the earliest soils in the county, and with the 
addition of organic matter it can be made to produce excellent yields 
of early truck. The type is well suited to the production of water- 
melons, peanuts, sweet potatoes, and cowpeas. Sugar cane also does 
well where heavily fertilized. 


CAHABA FINE SANDY LOAM. 


The Cahaba fine sandy loam is a dark-brown to brownish-gray 
loamy fine sand or fine sandy loam, underlain at an average depth of 
about 8 inches by a dull-red, yellowish-red, or brownish-yellow friable 
fine sandy clay. The subsoil usually extends to a depth of 3 feet 
without much variation. In places it becomes redder with depth, 
while in others it becomes lighter or yellower as the depth increases. 
In places the soil is 15 to 20 inches in depth. Usually along the 
inner edges of areas of this type small areas of fine sand are encoun- 
tered. These, however, are too inextensive to be mapped scparately. 

A part of this type occupies high, level to undulating terraces, 
closely resembling level uplands. Tere the subsoil is prevailingly 
of a redder color and the surface drainage is better established than 
in the case of the lower lying, more typical areas. In such situations 
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the surface soil is practically similar to that of the lower areas, but 
the subsoil has undergone a higher degree of oxidation, owing to 
better aeration and drainage. These higher areas of the type are 
commonly known as “red flats,” and the farmers generally recognize 
a difference between this land and that of the lower lying terraces. 

The Cahaba fine sandy loam occurs mainly along larger streams. 
Large areas are encountered in the neighborhood of Sandersville, 
near Sherron Church, southwest of Laurel along Talahoma Creek, 
and in scattered tracts along Leaf River, and Tallahalla and Big 
Crecks throughout their courses in the county. 

This type lies above overflow, except in some of the lower situa- 
tions which may be inundated for brief periods during unusually 
high floods. The topography is favorable to agriculture. Artificial 
drainage is unnecessary except in a few depressed areas. 

The Cahaba fine sandy loam is naturally more productive than 
the Kalmia fine sandy loam, with which it is associated. Where 
heavily fertilized cotton yields from one-half to 1 bale per acre, 
corn from 20 to 75 bushels per acre, and sugar cane from 250 to 500 
gallons per acre. In addition to these staple crops, the type is well 
suited for use in the production of watermelons, Irish and sweet 
potatoes, general truck crops, cowpeas, velvet beans, and oats. 

Land of this type of soil is valued at $10 to $25 an acre. 


CAHABA LOAM. 


The Cahaba loam is a brown, mellow loam, underlain at about 6 
to 10 inches by a yellowish-red to dull-red silty clay, which is fairly 
uniform to a depth of 3 feet or more in all respects except color, 
which becomes redder in the lower section. The subsoil is slightly 
plastic when wet, but moderately crumbly when only fairly moist. 

Drainage is well established over most of the type, but the more 
nearly level areas are inundated for short periods after heavy rains. 
Ditching is generally beneficial, since the better drained areas are 
closely associated with the slight depressions and flat areas which 
need drainage. 

The type occupies stream terraces, and is above normal overflow. 
It is of small extent. Some important areas occur along Tallahalla 
Creek in the vicinity of Ellisville and along the Leaf River west 
and northwest of Estabutchie. 

The Cahaba loam is easily tilled and kept in good tilth, especially 
where vegetable matter is occasionally plowed under. Cotton and 
corn are the principal crops, of which good yields are obtained with 
moderate fertilization. Truck crops, including strawberries, do well. 
About half of the type is forested with gum, hickory, oak, and beech. 
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WHITE SOILS. 


WATER-LAID MATERIAL ( RECENT ALLUVIUM ) —MIXED DERIVATION, 


Bing SERIES, 


The types included in the Bibb series have white surface soils and 
white or mottled white and yellow, compact and plastic clay sub- 
soils. These soils occupy the first bottoms of streams. ‘They are 
subject to overflow, and the drainage is poor. The material is de- 
rived mainly from Coastal Plain goils. ‘This series is represented 
by but one type in Jones County, the silt loam. 


BIBD SILT T-0AM. 


The surface soil of the Bibb silt loam to a depth of about 6 to 8 
inches is a white, compact silt loam, underlain by a grayish-white 
to yellowish-white, tough silty clay, which extends to a depth of 
about 18 inches. This in turn grades into a more compact stratum 
‘of practically the same material, resting upon a layer locally called 
“hardpan.” This layer is very impervious and is largely responsi- 
ble for the poor drainage of the type. Small, black, soft oxide of 
iron concretions are distributed throughout the subsoil. Smali areas 
of fine sandy loam and very fine sandy loam, too small to map sepa- 
rately, are included with this type. 

The Bibb silt loam is very inextensive, occurring only in a few 
small areas along Big Bogue Homo Creek and along the first bottoms 
of Reedy Creek and Long and Flat Branches. The surface 1s uni- 
formly flat, and is only a few feet above the normal water level of 
the streams, the type being subjected to frequent and protracted 
overflows. 

The Bibb silt loam generally supports a growth of palmetto, 
swamp maple, beech, magnolia, ironwood, Cuban pine, white oak, 
and water oak. None of this land is under cultivation and its recla- 
mation is unlikely under present economic conditions. It is textur- 
ally a better soil for grasses than for cultivated crops. Lespedeza, 
water grass, and carpet grass are found on it in places. 


MISCELLANEOUS MATERIAL. 
MEADOW. 


Meadow comprises those narrow, poorly drained strips of bottom 
land subjected to overflow, in which the soil material 1s so variable 
in texture and character as to be impossible of separation into dis- 
tinct soil types. It includes soils ranging from sands to clays, in 
most cases the sand predominating along the upper branches of the 
streams. The silts and clays occur where the bottoms are wider. 
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Very often strata of sandy material are encountered in the silt loam 
subsoils, and of silty material in the sandy subsoils. The color of the 
material in the lower portion of the 3-foot section is predominat- 
ingly gray, mottled with shades of yellow and blue. Where the 
gray and blue predominate in the subsoil the land is generally 
crawfishy. 

Nearly all of the Meadow mapped in Jones County is subject: to 
overflow and is gencrally in a saturated or soggy condition. Some 
of the most extensive areas lie in the first bottoms of Reedy, Brush, 
Clearwater, Shelton, Providence, and Oak Wood Creeks. 

Meadow supports a dense growth of water-loving grasses, under- 
brush, and scrub timber, and is practically unused for farming. A 
few small areas have been ditched and put under cultivation to sugar 
cane. Much of this type could be reclaimed by deepening and 
straightening the main stream channels. Its principal value at 
present is for pasture during the spring, summer, and fall months. 
With proper drainage a large part of this land is suited to corn, 
oats, melons, cowpeas, velvet beans, and sorghum. 


GUIN SANDY LOAM, 


The Guin sandy loam comprises several different sandy loams 
and sands. The material is extremely variable, and the areas are 
made up of patches of Rusten sandy loam, Ruston sand, Orange- 
burg sandy loam, Orangeburg sand, Norfolk sand, and Susquehanna 
very fine sandy loam. 

Small bodies of this character are found in different parts of 
the county. The type is most extensively developed along the edges 
of a few drainageways leading from the Ridge Road northwest of 
Ellisville and in the northwest corner of the county. 

Owing to the steepness of the slopes and the character of the 
surface material the type is nonagricultural. It includes the large, 
deep gullies which have been formed by erosion. The substratum in 
the Orangeburg areas is usually a sand, and this washes out and 
permits blocks of soil of immense size to drop, forming almost per- 
pendicular walls. In other areas the substratum is composed of 
heavicr material, and erosion has produced V-shaped valleys whose 
walls are generally quite steep. ‘These slopes support a growth of 
blackjack oak which has no commercial value. Many of these gullies 
and canyon like depressions are increasing in size and depth, extend- 
ing gradually into the good agricultural lands of the county. Unless 
steps are taken to check this progressive erosion much valuable land 
will ultimately be rendered useless. 
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SUMMARY, 


Jones County is situated in the southeastern part of Mississippi, 
and has an area of 696 square miles, or 445,440 acres. It lies within 
the Coastal Plain, and its soils are consequently of sedimentary and 
alluvial origin. 

The topography of the uplands varies from flat or gently undu- 
lating and rolling to hilly and ridgy. The stream bottoms and 
terraces or second bottoms are prevailingly flat. 

Three railroads traverse the county, affording good transporta- 
tion facilities over a large part of the area and giving direct con- 
nection with such large markets as New Orleans, Mobile, Hatties- 
burg, Jackson, and Meridian. 

The agriculture of the county is still in its infancy, although it has 
progressed far enough to demonstrate that the soils and climate are 
suitable for the development of a profitable general farming and 
trucking industry. 

About one-third of the county consists of recently cut-over land 
and a few areas of virgin pine remain. The undeveloped cut-over 
land is valued at $5 to $20 an acre. 

Jones County has a population of 29,885. There are two county 
seats, Laurel and Ellisville. Laurel has a population of about 8,465 
and is an important lumber manufacturing town. Ellisville has a 
population of about 2,446. 

The principal crops are cotton, corn, oats, sugar cane, sweet pota- 
toes, cowpeas, and peanuts. The climatic and soil conditions favor 
the diversification of crops, especially along the line of trucking. 

Twenty-four soils are found in the county. This includes upland, 
terrace, and bottom-land types of varied textures, inviting the mul- 
tiplication of agricultural industries. The several types of soil have 
been grouped in the Ruston, Norfolk, Susquehanna, Orangeburg, 
and Guin series of the uplands; the Kalmia, Cahaba, and Leaf series 
of the terraces; and the Thompson, Bibb, and Ocklocknee series of 
the bottom lands. 

The Ruston soils occur in the uplands, forming nearly half the 
area of the county. The soils of this series are well suited to truck 
and general farming. 

The Norfolk series is the next of importance in the upland. Only 
one type, the fine sandy loam, occurs. It is also a good general 
farming type, although the texture particularly adapts it to certain 
special crops. 

The Orangeburg series is the remaining group of agricultural 
importance in the upland. Two types of relatively smal] extent 
occur. They are good farming soils. 
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Only one type of the Susquehanna series is mapped, the very fine 
sandy loam. It is a soil difficult to till and less desirable than the 
other upland types on this account. 

The Kalmia series includes terrace soils which are somewhat less 
well drained than the Cahaba soils and are not quite as productive. 
They are, however, good agricultural soils, when properly farmed. 

The Cahaba series is the best of the terrace series. The soils are 
well suited to cotton, corn, peas, and melons. 

The Leaf series is represented in Jones County by the loam type. 
This soil occupies flat, poorly drained areas, and very little of it is 
in cultivation. 

The Ocklocknee soils occupy the first bottoms. AJl of these soils 
are subject to overflow. They form good agricultural soils where 
reclamation is feasible. 

The Thompson soils occupy overflowed stream bottoms. They are 
poorly drained and are not considered valuable for agricultural 
purposes. Most of these types afford some pasturage. 

The Bibb silt loam is the only member of the Bibb series recog- 
nized. This is a white, poorly drained soil, of low agricultural 
value. 


O 


[Pustic RESoLUTION—No, 9.] 


JOINT RESOLUTION Amending public resolution numbered eight, Fifty-sixth Congress, 
second session, approved February twenty-third, nineteen hundred and one, ‘‘providing 
for the printing annually of the report on field operations of the Division of Soils, 
Department of Agriculture.” 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That public resolution numbered eight, Fifty- 
sixth Congress, second session, approved February twenty-third, nineteen hun- 
dred and one, be amended by striking out all after the resolving clause and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following. 

That there shall be printed ten thousand five hundred copies of the report on 
field operations of the Division of Soils, Department of Agriculture, of which 
one thousand five hundred copies shall be for the use of the Senate, three thou- 
sand copies for the use of the House of Representatives, and six thousand 
eopies for the use of the Department of Agriculture: Provided, That in addition 
to the number of copies above provided for there shall be printed, as soon as 
the manuscript can be prepared, with the necessary maps and illustrations to 
accompany it, a report on each area surveyed, in the form of advance sheets, 
bound in paper covers, of which five hundred copies shall be for the use of 
each Senator from the State, two thousand copies for the use of each Repre- 
sentative for the congressional district or districts in which the survey is made, 
and one thousand copies for the use of the Department of Agriculture. 

Approved, March 14, 1904. 


[On July 1, 1901, the Division of Soils was reorganized as the Bureau of Soils.] 
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NRCS Accessibility Statement 


This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. The 
Natural Resources Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed 
to making its information accessible to all of its customers and 
employees. If you are experiencing accessibility issues and need 
assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at 
1-800-457-3642 or by e-mail at ServiceDesk-FT C@ftc.usda.gov. 
For assistance with publications that include maps, graphs, or 
similar forms of information, you may also wish to contact our State 
or local office. You can locate the correct office and phone number 
at htto://offices.sc.egov.usda.gov/locator/app. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) prohibits 
discrimination in all its programs and activities on the basis of 
race, color, national origin, age, disability, and where applicable, 
sex, marital status, familial status, parental status, religion, sexual 
orientation, genetic information, political beliefs, reprisal, or 
because all or a part of an individual’s income is derived from any 
public assistance program. (Not all prohibited bases apply to all 
programs.) Persons with disabilities who require alternative means 
for communication of program information (Braille, large print, 
audiotape, etc.) should contact USDA's TARGET Center at (202) 
720-2600 (voice and TDD). To file a complaint of discrimination 
write to USDA, Director, Office of Civil Rights, 1400 Independence 
Avenue, S.W., Washington, D.C. 20250-9410 or call (800) 
795-3272 (voice) or (202) 720-6382 (TDD). USDA is an equal 
opportunity provider and employer. 
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